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‘NEW AMSTERDAM.’ 
(See ante, p. 58.) 

In your notice of my work on ‘New 
Amsterdam,’ &c., I observe that you have 
inadvertently confounded the so-called Justus 
Danckers view of 1650, at the frontispiece of 
the book, with the “ Hartgers view,” of about 
1630, at p. 2 of the work, in stating that I 
claim to have discovered that it was originally 
printed in a reversed form. As it stands 
that would be an — untenable claim, 
and if not corrected it will be quite likely to 
draw out adverse comment from this side of 
the water. ; 

Both the Danckers view and the earlier 
Hartgers view were undoubtedly taken by 
means of a camera obscura, which instrument 
had been recently introduced into draughting 
operations at that period. This instrument, 
when unprovided with supplementary lense 
or with a reflecting mirror, takes in a rever 
form, as is well known. 

Now as to the Danckers view, I have the 
etching in its reversed or original form (the 
only print of the kind that I have ever seen, 
although I have paid considerable attention 
to the subject), but I know that this view 


had been printed in proper form almost a 


century ago. The explanation of this is that 
the view of 1650 contains well-known land- 


/marks, and a person with the least know- 
ledge of the topography of the town could 


see at a glance that something was wron 
with the view, and a little examination woul 
suffice to show what the difficulty was. 

With the Hartgers view, however, the case 
was different, and this was the view which 
I claim to have first placed in proper form. 
There can be little doubt that this was a 
mere engineer’s sketch, to show the plan of 
the fort, and must have been made about 
1628-30. At this time there were no land- 
marks which could be recognized without 
very intimate acquaintance with the localities. 
The peculiar position of the fort, upon a point 
of land with a river on each side of it, was 
the cause that the reversed view did not 
present an intrinsically absurd appearance ; 
and consequently, though every one saw that 
there was something strange about the view, 
this was usually ascribed by writers to the 
unskilfulness in drawing of our ancestors. 
Hartgers, in publishing his ‘ Beschrijvingh 
van Virginia’ in 1651, had found the view 
somewhere and inserted it just as it was. 

Writers on the subject of the views of 
New Amsterdam, of whom there have been 
several, have taken the date of Hartgers’ 
work as the period of the view, although the 
least knowledge of the conditions existing 
at that time would appear to have been sufti- 
cient to have prevented them from doing so. 
In their comments upon this view none of 
them appears to have had any suspicion that 
the view was not in proper form. People 
who did not claim to be original investigators 
made still worse work of it. As the build- 
ings, which were mostly upon the east or 
right hand looking towards the fort, appear 
in the original to be upon the left hand 
or west, one or two popular writers have 
announced that there stood the first houses 
in New Amsterdam, and there has actually 
been a tablet put up upon a building in that 
vicinity to the above effect, without appa- 
rently a scintilla of other evidence—a disgrace 
to the city. J. H. Innes. 

New York. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

“ PRENZIE” IN ‘ MEASURE FOR MEASURE.’— 
For more than fifty years the mystery of the 
presence of this apparently meaningless 
word in a famous passage in ‘ Measure for 
Measure’ (Act IIT. sc. i.) has been from time 
to time a subject of debate in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ but with no absolutely decisive 
result. (See 1*§. iii. 401, 454, 499, 522; iv. 11, 
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63, 135, et passim.) On the supposition— a su -|« We caught......a sea-cow full seven feet 
ition which I think may be taken as estab- | long......the Indians call her manati; who 
ished, in spite of an able attempt to combat | carries her young under her arm and _ gives 
it (8% S. ii. 203)—that the word, as it appears/it suck like a woman,” &c. Mr. Hill is 
in the First Folio version of the play, is the| inclined to regard ‘‘manati” as another 
printer's incorrect rendering of some illegible | form of “manito,” the name of the Indian 
original, various words have been suggested | spirit, which was conferred upon the sea- 
from time to time as that possible original, monster in question by reason of its evil 
each supported by rauch force and ingenuity | propensities, and he thinks that, if this be 
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of argument by its particular suggester. | 
Of these those which have obtained the 
greatest measure of support are (see 
references given above) “princely ”— the 
one sleatel in the Second Folio, and, I 
believe, in most, if not all, copies of the text 
since that time — “priestly,” “ precise,” | 
“primzie,” and “saintly.” As no one of | 
these has succeeded in obtaining general | 
acceptance, it may seem presumptuous at 
this time of day to propose another ; but, at | 
the risk of allies to the list of failures, I 
will venture to do so. The word I would | 
suggest is “seemly,” or, as it would at the 
date of the play probably be written, 
“seemelie,” and, substituting this word for 
“prenzie” in the text of the First Folio} 
instead of “princely,” I would have the 
passage where that word occurs run thus :— 

Claud. The seeming Angelo? 

Isab. O, 'tis the cunning livery of hell, 

The damned’st body to invest and cover 


and leave the propriety of the alteration to | 
the judgment of your readers. It seems to) 
me (though that is nothing) that the passage 
thus read conveys the exact meaning of the | 
dramatist. The introduction of the word | 
“precise” had also this merit, according to| 
the almost common consent of your quondam 
correspondents (see references above) ; but it 
was open to the fatal objection of vitiating | 
the metre. The word I have chosen avoids | 
this, whilst being, in my opinion, equally | 
appropriate to the sense, if not more so ; and, | 
if tt be objected to it that it presents little | 
similarity in form to the imitative printer’s | 
word “prenzie,” I would urge that this is 
only so at the first glance, for, written as it 
would be in the characters of the period, with 
the elongated initial s (easily mistaken for a 
p), it would be found, I think, to come nearer 
to it in appearance than any other of the 
words suggested. Joun 
Middle Temple Library. 


“MICHING MALLICHO” (9 §. xi. 504).— 
Mr. Richard W. Hill, Stocklinch, Ilminster, 
has put before me a conjecture which 
occurred to him upon reading ‘Westward Ho,’ 
chap. xviii., in which way apparently 


akluyt, writes : 


making a transcript from 


so, “miching” might be found to be a 

corruption of“ milching,” the meaning of the 

doubtful expression thus becoming “milchin 

manati,” 7.¢., performing a very ticklish 

operation. V. Sr. MACKENZIE. 
Branscombe, Dorking. 


*Tue Winter’s Tate,’ IIT. ii. 80-5.— 

My life stands in the level of your dreams, 
Which lay down. 

Rolfe: “ My life is at the mercy of your 
suspicions, which are like the ‘baseless 
abric’ of a dream.” 

Furness: ‘*‘ Whencesoever the metaphor, 
I think that ‘in’ is here equivalent simply 
to on. ‘You speak,’ says Hermione, ‘a lan- 


| guage I understand not ; my life,—the actions. 


you impute to me,—and your dreams are on 
a level.’ That this is the meaning is con- 
firmed, I think, by the intense scorn with 
which Leontes repeats almost her very words: 
‘Your actions are my dreams! I dream’d 
you had a bastard !’” 

I cannot think that Furness is happy in 
this conjecture. Hermione’s (mode of) life, 
the actions Leontes imputes to her, and his 
dreams can hardly be spoken of as standing 
on the same level, for, under this explanation, 
they are one and the same thing ; her sup- 
posed actions have no existence except in his 
dreams, of which they form the substance. 
If there could be any doubt that “ My life 
stands in the level of your dreams” means 
“ My life is at the mercy of your suspicions,” 
I should think it would be dispelled by the 
next clause, “ Which I’ll Jay down,” confirm- 
ing, as it does, the thought of something 
endangering her life. Without such ante- 
cedent thought the statement would be un- 
called for; but in this connexion it naturally 
follows--“ which I’ll (therefore) lay down.” 
This clause also shows that “life,” as here 
used, means not mode, manner, or course of 
living, but existence as a living being. As 
for Leontes’s reply, he naturally fires up at 
the word “dreams,” and emphatically asserts 
that his opinion is not a baseless fabric, but 
is founded on fact—on the queen’s actions. 

E. Merton Dey. 


Winter’s Tate,’ IIT. ii. 87-92.—Hud- 
son says of the phrase “like to itself,” “I 
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an make nothing of it; whereas ‘/eft to 
itself’ expresses the actual fact rightly. The 
correction is Keightley's.” The meaning 
seems to be that the babe has been physically 
cast out, as corresponding to the position 
which a natural child occupies in the world— 
socially an outcast, no father owning it. 


E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 


“A VERY, VERY PAJOCK,” ‘ Hamuet,’ ITI. ii. 
278.—I think the following passage gives us 
the word “pajock” with a different spelling. 
It is soabelig an onomatopeic representation 
of the ery of the peacock. The passage is 
from Sir John Harington’s ‘ Ulysses upon 
Ajax,’ 1596 (Chiswick reprint, p. 41) :— 

** Who liveth, of any reading (were he content to 
surfeit in his folly), that with Aretine could not 
talk of Nanna, with another [Elderton ?) of a red 
nose, with Perieres of a pye and Piaux’ I have 
seen an oration made in praise of a college custard, 
and...... commending a goose.” 

“ Perieres” is, I suppose, Pereira, a Spanish 
physician, who wrote (in the middle of the 
sixteenth century) a great deal about the 
souls of beasts and their transmigration, in 
which he did not believe. Of course “ Piaux” 


P. 63, n. 5; 32, n. b, ‘‘Eobanus Hessus.” 
‘De Victoria Wirtembergensi,’ 451-3, p. 710: 
in 1564 (Frankfort) ed. of his ‘Op. Farra- 
gines Due.’ 

P. 64, 1. 12; 33, 12, “‘as wise Seneca cen- 
sures him” [‘ Benef.,’ IL. xvi. i.: the ref. to. 
IT. i.(n.2 ; n.d) is wrong]. N.2; n.d, “Idem 
Lactantius” [‘ Inst.,’ I. xviii. 12] —Jbrd., Am- 
mianus, lib. 23 [XXIITI. vi. 44]. 

P. 65, 1. 4 ; 33, 33, “So Africanus is extolled 
by Ennius.” See Lact., I. xviii. 11; Sen., 

p. 108, 34. 

P. 65, n. 2; 33, n. k, “‘ Herculi eadem porta 
ad ccelum patuit, qui magnam generis humani 
partem perdidit.” Lact., I. xviii. 13, where 
‘nam et Herculi eadem ista porta patuit” 
is quoted from Cicero (Librorum de R. P. 
incertor. Frag. 6, in C. F. W. Miiller) ; and 
I. xviii. 11. 

P. 65, 1. 9; 33, 37, “as Lactantius truly 
proves.” I. ix. as regards Hercules, and I. x. 4 
as regards Mars. 


P. 65, 1. 22; 34, 3, “as Cyprian notes.” 


‘Ad Donat.,’ vi. 
P. 67, n. 2; 34, n. 1, “ut reus innocens: 
reat, fit nocens. Judex damnat foras, quod 
intus operatur.” The punctuation is wrong. 


may have some other meaning altogether, | ‘‘ Ut reus innocens pereat, fit nocens iudex,” 
may even be a proper name, then I am wholly | is from ch. x., and “damnant foris quod 


wrong. But it seems to me to stand for 


peacock. H. Cuicnester Hart. 


BURTON'S ‘ ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.’ 

(See 9 S. xi. 181, 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 2, 62, 

162, 301, 362, 442; 10" S. i. 42.) 

Vol. i. (Shilleto), p. 39, 1. 21; 18, 1. 13(ed. 6), 
“secundum magis € minus.” Cf. Bac., ‘ Nov. 
Org.,’ ii. 13, init. 

P, 43, n. 4; 20, n. q, “ Regula nature.” See 
Lips., ‘Man. ad Stoic. Phil.,’ i. 4, where 
“ Aristoteles est Regula et exemplar, quod 
Natura invenit ad demonstrandam Ultimam 
Perfectionem humanam” is quoted from 
Averroes, in iii. ‘De Anima.’—Z/éid., “ dsemo- 
nium hominis.” See Lips., ‘ Ep. Queest.,’ iii. 20. 

P. 43, 1. 19; 20, 33, ‘*merito cui doctior 
orbis,” &e.: in my last paper I should have 
added that Lipsius’s anonymous quotation is 
from Florens Christianus, 1]. 35, 36, of verses 
on Scaliger’s edition of Catullus, Tibullus 
and Propertius (‘ Del. Poet. Gall.,’ i. 802, and 
at beginning of Scaliger’s ‘Cat., Tib. and 
Prop., 1600). That Burton took it from 
Lipsius is shown by merito, which is Lipsius’s 
addition. 

P. 59, n. 1; 30, n. a, “ Dict. Cretens.” No; 
Dares Phrygius, 44. 

P. 60, n. 8 ; 31, n.g, “Lucan.” Lucan, x, 407, 
has nulla, not rara, and pietas, not probditas. 


intus operantur” from ch. ix. of the epistle. 
P. 67, 1. 6 ; 34, 46, “‘eundem furtum facere: 


& punire.” The passage in Sidonius is Ep. II. 
i. 2 


P. 70, 1. 2; 36, 25, “virtue (that’s onum 
theatrale).” Bacon, ‘ Col. of Good and Evil,’ 3, 
“and therefore they call vertue Bonum 
theatrale.” 

P. 71, n. 3; 37, n. e, “Arridere homines ut 
seeviant, blandiri ut fallant. Cyp. ad Dona- 
tum.” C. xiii., “arridet ut seviat, blanditur 
ut fallat.” 

P. 72, n.9; 38, n. *, “acres...... indulgent.” 
See the passage from Aurelius Victor, Epit. i. 
(c. 24), referred to just below. 

P. 74, 1. 1; 38, 40, “If every man had a 
window in his breast, which Momus would 
have had in Vulcan's man.” Lucian, ‘Hermo- 
timus,’ 20. 

P. 74, 1.3; 38, 41, “Tully.” 

P. 74, n. 3; 39,n. y. The chapter of the 
epistle is ix. 

74, n. 6; 39, n. z. The § of lib. i. of 
Martianus Capella is 68 (Kopp); p. 18, 
Grotius. 

P. 76, n. 4; 40, n. k, “Prosper.” Epigr. 
100 (97), 1.2; vol. li. col. 529, in Migne’s 
*Patrolog. Lat.’ 

P. 76, 1.14; 40, 12, “Hippocrates, in his 
Epistle to Dionysius.” Epist. xiii. 3. 


“In Cat.,’ i. 32. 
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“which one calls ma.ri- 
mum stultitie specimen.” Apuleius, ‘Florida,’ 
i.3. The reference i. 2, which Shilleto adds 
to Florid. (77, n. 2; 40, n. *), should be i. 3 


(p. 13, Oud. ; p. 4, G. 
P. 78, 1. 22; 41, 24, “ ae 1im in a mortar, 
he will be the same.” See Proverbs xxvii. 22. 
P. 80, n. 4; 42, n.*, “ Platarchus Solone”: 4. 


P. 80, 1. 25; 44, 33, “ by Plato’s good leave.” 
* Phil.’ 36, 59£-60.. ‘ 

P. 80, 1. 34; 42, 41, “nemo malus qui non | 
stultus, ‘tis Fabius’ aphorism to the same 


end.” Quintil., ‘Inst.,’ xii. 1, 4. 
P. 82, 1. 5; 43, 23, “out of an old Poem.” 


The ‘Hypsipyle’ of Euripides; Frag. 757 
Dind. 
Bi 


P. 82, n. 3; 43, n. 
virum non cadit.” 
. 83 


FP. 76, 1. 30; 40, 26, 


“iniuria in sapientem 
non cadit.” Sen., ‘Dial.’ ii. 7, 2, “iniuria in 
, n. 3; 44, n. b, “Ep. Damageto” 
{Hippocr. Ep. xiv. 3]; n. 4; n. ¢ [Ep. xiv. 4). 
. 83, n. 5; 44, n.d, “per multum risum 
poteris cognoscere stultum.” Aisum and 
multum should be transposed. This leonine 
hexameter, with debes for poteris, is quoted 
in Binder’s ‘Nov. Thes. Adag. Latin,’ from 


Neue Freie Presse of 10 January. M. Combes, 
the present Prime Minister of France, in the 
course of an interview, mentions that he first 
met his wife on the “ Boulingrin” (the prin- 
oe promenade) of Pons, a small town in the 
Charente. The “ Boulingrin” at Rouen, near 
Joan of Arc’s prison, is well known. It would 
be interesting to note similar relics of the 
English rule to be found elsewhere in France. 
I can only recollect the bosses in the roof of 


'the cathedral at Bayonne with the arms of 


Henry VI. H. 2. 
Sir Tuomas Wyatt's Rippte.—In Robert 

Bell's edition of this poet’s works there is a 

piece infelicitously entitled ‘ Description of 

a Gun,’ which runs as follows :— 

Vulcan begat me ; Minerva me taught ; 

Nature my mother; craft nourished me year by 

year; 
Three bodies are my food ; my strength is in nought ; 
Anger, wrath, waste, and noise are my children 


dear. 
Guess, friend, what I am, and how I am wrought, 
Monster of sea, or of land, or of elsewhere : 
Know me, and use me, and I may thee defend ; 
And, if I be thine enemy, I may thy life end. 


We are informed in a note that “In the 


Gartner's ‘ Proverbialia Dicteria’ (1574). 

P. 84, 1. 19; 44, 48, “to keep Homer's 
works.” Pliny, ‘N.H.,’ vii. 29, 108 ; Plutarch, 
* Alexand.,’ 44. 

P. 84, 1. 


J.C. Scaliger’s remark ; see his son’s ‘ Confut. 
Fab. Burd.,’ p. 201, ‘Opuse.,’ Pt. II. (1612). 
Burton’s marginal note is “ Hypocrit.”. Was 
he thinking of bk. vi. ‘Hypercriticus,’ of 
Scaliger’s ‘ Poetice,’ cap. vii., where, in criti- 
cizing Hor., ‘ Epist.,’ i. 2, Sealiger says, “quis 
enim dicat Homeri nugas esse potiores pre- 
ceptis philosophorum ” ? 

P. 84, n. 6; 45, n. 6, “ut mulier aulica 
nullius pudens.” For this remark of J. C. 
Scaliger see ‘ Confut.,’ loc. cit. 

. 84, 1. 24; 45, 4, “Scaliger rejects him 
{Lucian]......and calls him the Cerberus of 
the Muses.” J.C. Scaliger again ; see ‘Con- 
fut.,’ ad jin. (p. 202). “Galenum fimbriam 
Hippocrates” (see Burton, 85, 1. 4; 45, 15) 
occurs immediately after this in the ‘ Confut.’ 

P. 84, 1. 30; 45, 9, “Cardan, in his 16th 
‘Book of ‘ Subtleties,’ reckons up twelve super- 
eminent, acute Philosophers.” See pp. 802-4 


of the 1582 (Basel) edition of ‘ De Subtil.’ 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 
(To be continued.) 


Tae Encuish 1x France.—I may note a 
curious trace of the English rule in France, 


20; 45, 1, “Scaliger upbraids | j | } 
| four lines is quoted in Camden’s ‘ Remaines’ 


Homer’s Muse, nutricem insane sapientice.” | 1 L n 
|in his chapter on ‘Artillarie,’ where he 


which I have just come across in the Vienna | 


Harrington MS. these lines are entitled, ‘A 
Riddle ex Pandulpho’” ; but who Pandulphus 
was we are not told, nor have I been able to 
discover, but the original of Wyatt’s first 


writes :— 

“The best approved Authors agree that they 
guns] were invented in Germanie by Berthold 
Swarte, a Monke skillful in Gebers Cookery or 
Alchimy, who, tempering Brimstone and Saltpeter 
in a morter, perceived the force by casting up the 
stone which covered it, when a sparke fell into it. 
But one saith he consulted with the divell for an 
offensive weapon, who gave him answer in this 
obscure Oracle :— 

Vulcanus gignat, pariat Natura, Minerva 
_Edoceat, nutrix ars erit atque dies. 
Vis mea de nihilo, tria dent mihi corpora pastum : 

Sunt soboles strages, vis, furor, atque fragor. 

By this instruction he made a trunck of yron 
with learned advice, crammed it with sulphure, 
bullet, and, putting thereto fire, found the effects 
to bee destruction, violence, fury, and roaring 
cracke.” 

The old writer, who penned these words three 
centuries ago this very year, furnishes the 
vaguest authority for his remarkable state- 
mentabout Schwarz’sdealings with his Satanic 
meget, whose tetrastich is certainly superior 
to Wyatt’s octave in point of finish. Polydore 
Virgil, in his book ‘ De Rerum Inventoribus,’ 
lib. ii. cap. xi., relates pretty much the 
same story, but he gives no name, and merely 


declares the discoverer to have been “a Ger- 


| = 
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man of very low birth” iy nae ad- 
modum ignobilem), nor does he in this place 
suggest any diabolic prompting. In lib. iii. 
xvill. it is true he says that he scarcely can 
believe it to be a human invention, but that 
some demon must have revealed it to man- 
kind, so that they might fight each other 
not only with arms, but with thunderbolts. 
Still, though some of Camden's language is 
traceable to this volume, I am inclined to 
think he borrowed much of his chapter from 
a later writer. “One writeth,” he says, 
“I know not upon whose credit, that Roger Bacon, 
commonly called Frier Bacon, knew to make an 
engine, which with Saltpeter and Brimstone should 
prove notable for batterie, but he tendring the 
safety of mankind would not discover it.” 
In the margin the name of “Sir I. Harrington” 
is given as authority, and I take it that the 
other quotation, in which the oracle is found, 
is also from his pen. Can any one furnish us 
with an account of “the Harrington MS.” ? 
Joun T. Curry. 


Cructrix at THE Nortn Door or OLp 
St. Paut’s.—In Old St. Paul’s one of the 
objects most reverenced was the crucifix 
near to the Great North Door. Canon 
Sparrow Simpson gave some notes about it 
in ‘Documents illustrating the History of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ Camden Soc. N.S., 
xxvi. p. lxvii. The following proofs of its 
widespread fame would have delighted him. 

In 1372 Robert de Austhorpe, clerk, rector 
of St. John’s, “Staneford,” in the diocese of 
Linco]n, desired “to be buried in St. Paul’s 
Church, London, before the cross and image 
of the crucifix at the North Door” (Gibbons, 
‘Early Lincoln Wills,’ 1888, p. 26). 

In 1472 William Ecopp, rector of Heslerton, 
East Yorkshire, desired that immediately 
after his burial a pilgrim should go for him 
“Crucifixo apud hostium boriale Sancti Pauli 
London.” (‘ Test. Ebor.,’ iii. 200). 

In 1498 Lady Scrope left “to the roode of 
Northdor my herte of goolde wt a dyamaunt 
in the midds” (‘Test. Ebor.,’ iv. 153). It 
seems to have been so well known that it 
was unnecessary to add the an on 


Cuicaco IN 1853.—Truly, history often 
repeats itself, if occasionally it does not 
resent “a continuous performance.” Those 
amiliar with the Chicago of to-day will be 
amused by the following quotation from a 
little book entitled ‘Sketches of the Country,’ 
om by John Reynolds, 144, Belleville, Illinois, 


“Great excitement and enthusiasm prevail in 
this city to acquire fortunes and fame, induce the 
Citizens to exert all their physical and mental 


energies and abilities in such a manner that every 
latent spark of mind and activity is brought into 
active operation. Under these considerations, every 
citizen has an institution of learning before him, 
and if he do not become a scholar in it, he must 
take a back seat, at least in the forum of wealth. 


and business. 
“ By these exciting circumstances, the citizens of 


Chicago have acquired talents and energy in business 
that pear boom passed. They scarcely take time 
to eat or sleep, oma their gait in the street is gene- 
rally much faster than a common walk. Almost 
every citizen of Chicago has the acquisition of a 
fortune strongly governing his mind, and he 
either obtained it, or is in hot pursuit of it. 

One is almost persuaded to believe that 
nothing is impossible, for, given a sufficient 
expenditure of energy well guided, results 
can be accomplished ; nevertheless, haste 
sometimes is transformed into hurry. 

Evcene F. McPIKe. 


Chicago, U.S. 


A Reuic or Cuareaupriann.— Le Petit 
Temps of 2 February contained some interest- 
ing particulars of a curious donation made 
the other day to the Musée Carnavalet, Paris, 
by an octogenarian hairdresser, M. Paques, 
who was in some sort a celebrity for having 
had amongst his clientéle several prominent 
personages of the Restoration. e gift in 

uestion is a kind of picture representing 
the room at Saint-Malo in which was born 
the author of ‘Atala’ and ‘The Martyrs. 
The aged artist in hair wished to have the 
satisfaction before his death of giving to 
the Parisians what would, under the old 
régime, have been called his masterpiece. 
Not less interesting than the picture itself 
are the authenticating documents whic 
accompany it. Amongst them is a letter 
from the famous caricaturist Cham (Vicomte 
de Noé), running thus :— 

“Will you call and cut_my hair on Monday 
evening, at eight o'clock? I have examined your 

ictures [sic] made with the hair of M. de Chateau- 
Stead. t is very curious and especially ingenious ; 
for a curiosity lover it has its value. eive my 
salutations. CAM.” 

There are also a certificate of Louiset, valet 
de chambre of the celebrated writer, and a 
letter from the pular poet Béranger, 
delicately worded, Pat very explicit, bearing 
date 15 October, 1848 :— 

“My pEAR Monsrevur Paqvues,—It is not quite 
fitting that I give you the attestation you ask of me. 
That which I can do is to attest that you had such 
a sincere admiration for the great man we have 
lost that it would be contrary to your probity to 

resent as coming from him objects that had not 
haeet to his establishment. Besides, the certi- 
ficate which good and honest Louiset, so devoted to 
his master, has given to you, is the best guarantee 
you can offer. I am still very grateful to you for 
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the hair of the illustrious departed which you gave 
me. Receive anew my thanks. Entirely at your 
service, BERANGER.” 

Lastly, M. Paques has added an unpublished 
letter which he had in his possession, and 
which, although it does not bear the name of 
the person to whom it was written, appears 
to have been addressed by Chateaubriand to 
some official personage in a position to grant 
his request. It is dated 3 September, 1828, 
and shows how anxious was the writer to 
rest after death at Saint-Malo :— 

**You cannot doubt, Monsieur, of the very lively 
interest I take in my native town: I have only one 
fear, that is of not seeing it again before Idie. I 
have long thought of asking the town to grant me, 
at the western point of Grand - Bey, the point 
jutting out farthest into the open sea, a little corner 
of earth, just sufticient to hold my coffin. I shall 
have it consecrated and surrounded by an iron 
railing. There, when it may please God, I shall 
repose under the protection of my fellow-citizens. 
Accept once more, I beg you, the assurance of 


the very distinguished consideration with which 1 | 


have the honour to be your very humble and very 
obedient servant, CHATEAUBRIAND.” 


J. L. 


Tennyson on Brrrarx. — Tennyson’s fine 
stanzas ‘To the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava’ open thus :— 

At times our Britain cannot rest, 
At times her steps are quick and rash ; 
She moving, at her sirdle clash 
The golden keys of East and West. 
I observe that Mr. B. B. Rogers, in his recent 
edition of the ‘ Thesmophoriazuse, says 
(note on 1. 976) that the third and fourth 
lines, though first printed by Tennyson in 
1889, had long been familiar to him, inasmuch 
as they first appeared—without the author's 
name — so far back as 1844, in the intro- 
ductory chapter of H. Lushington’s ‘ A Great 
Country’s Little Wars.’ I do not recollect 
having seen this fact previously noted. 


E. H. BLuakeney. 
Marlow, Bucks. 


_Fepruary 30.—In the ‘ Parish Registers of 
Kirkburton, co. York,’ edited by Frances 
Anne Collins, 1887, i. 11, there is an entry of 
a burial on “xxx° die mensis February, 
1545/6,” to which the editor adds a note, 
taken from the Leeds Mercury Supplement, 
26 June, 1880, that ‘“* Monday, 30 February, is 


duly recognized in the ‘Nautical Almanac’ 
for 1880.” W. C. B 


*Nicnotas Nickiesy’: Capt. Currie.— 
A correspondent points out (ante, p. 44) in 
*Martin Chuzzlewit’ a slip of the author's 
in describing clerical costume. A stil] more 
singular slip occurs in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ 


Nicholas journeys down to Yorkshire in the 
dead of winter. Snow is deep on the ground. 
Yet on the day after his arrival one of the 
upils is absent from “the first class in 
English spelling and philosophy,” and it is 
explained that he is weeding the garden. 
This in deep snow ! 

I wonder if any of your readers know 
where Dickens got the name Capt. Cuttle 
from. This matter should be of interest to 
every reader of ‘N. & Q. It is taken from 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary ’ (see under 8 Feb., 1660/1, and 
also 10 and 14 ~ 1665). Pepys’s phrase 
‘poor Capt. Cuttle” probably suggested to 
Dickens some odd or grotesque character. 
In a speech at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, on 27 June, 1855, he speaks of Pepys’s 
‘Diary’ being “rather a favourite of his.” 
Perhaps he had read it carefully to provide 
picturesque details for his ‘Child’s History 
of England’ (1853). J. WILLcock. 

Lerwick, N.B. 


SKELLAT Bett: Morr Berri. (See 9" 8. vi. 
306.)—In the Religuary for October, 1903, it 
| is mentioned that Dougal Graham, the fore- 
most among the chapmen of the end of the 
eighteenth century, was given the appoint- 
|ment of skellat-bell- ringer to the city of 
| Glasgow ; and the explanation is borrowed 
from Prof. Fraser’s ‘ Humorous Chapbooks 
| of Scotland’ that the “skellat bell” was used 
|for ordinary announcements by the town 
| crier, and the “mort bell” for intimation of 
|deaths. The latter, by the way, is repre- 
sented in the South Tawton parish accounts 

by the “leche bell.” 

Ernet Leca-WEEKEs. 


Our Otpest Pusiic Scuoot.—In the 
Surrey Comet of 13 February is reported a 
speech by Mr. A. F. Leach, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, delivered 
in support of the appeal which is being made 
for funds for Queen Elizabeth’s School at 
Kingston -on- Thames. Therein he read a 
document which he had found in the book 
of the Prior of Canterbury, and which 
was written at Esher by Bishop Edyngdon 
of Winchester (who preceded William of 
Wykeham) to the Prior of Canterbury, on 
7 April, 1364. Bishop Edyngdon’s letter 
mentions that at that early date “a school 
had been accustomed to be kept” at Kings- 
ton, and he refers to it as ‘‘a public school,” 
the first use of that term of which Mr. Leach 
was aware. The usual title was grammar 
school, or school of a cathedral or town. 
Winchester College, generally regarded as 
the oldest of our public schools, was not 


which I have never seen noticed anywhere. 


founded until twenty years after the date 
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of this letter. Advertisements of the King’s | 
School, Canterbury, assert that it is “t e| 
oldest Public School in England, dating from 
the 7th Century ; refounded by Henry VIII. | 
in 1541.” | 

Edenholm, Thames Ditton. 

‘Tue True Mernoptist ; or, CHRISTIAN IN 
Earnest.’ (See 8 §, iii. 148.)—It is now 
about eleven years since my query was 
inserted at the above reference without 
eliciting any reply. Being, however, at 
length enabled to myself supply the required 
information as to the authorship, I think it 
well to communicate the same to ‘N. & Q.’ 
‘ The True Methodist’ appears to be one of the 
“lost” works of the Rev. William Warburton 
(afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, and friend 
of the poet Pope). It was written from the 
Established Church point of view as to the 
character and belief of a true Methodist, in 
opposition to the Methodism of the Wesley 
and Whitefield type; and the MS. in question 
was apparently revised for the press, 6 July, 
1755, “after,” as the author states therein, 
“reading of [the Rev.] Mr. Hervey’s ‘ Dia- 
logues on Theron and Aspasio,’ w™ savours 
strongly of Methodism,” but was_ never 
printed. The MS. memorandum which is 
inserted in the volume, and was, I believe, 
made (possibly c. 1829) by the late Rev. W. 
Valentine, M A., incumbent of St. Stephen’s, 
Stepney, Chaplain and House-Governor of 
the London Hospital, but possibly copied 
from Hurd, is as follows :— 

“Other Tracts in MS. 

8. Notes on the Prophet Isaiah, &c. 

9. Notes on the New Testam‘—Epistle to the 
Romans not finished. 

10. On the Creed, or Credenda of Religion. 

ll. Proofs of X* Divinity from the four Evan- 
gelists. 

12. The True Methodist. 

13. Letters on various Questions in Divinity. 

14. Reflections and Collections on the Subject of 
taking Oaths to Government. 

“Of ‘The True Methodist’ we may form some 
opinion, both of the style and matter, by some 
letters addressed to Mr. Broughton [probably the 
Rev. Mr. Broughton, of Great St. Helen's, Bishops- 
gate, London, Afternoon Lecturer, who befriended 
the Rev. Geo. Whitefield in January, 1730} a 
transcript of which I have already committed to 


the inspection of the public. The composition 
alluded to in the of tracts in MS. No. 12 
{ie.,*The True Methodist’) is not, I believe, in 
existence. Not any other of these papers have 
fallen into my hands, neither has it been communi- 
cated to me with any degree of certainty in whose 
possession they now are. In all probability the 
greater part of them are either inadvertently lost 
or carelessly destroyed.” 


A MS. letter in a similar hand, of about 


1737, from “ W. W.” (W. Warburton) to ‘“‘ Mr 
Whitfield” (the celebrated Geo. Whitefield), 
dissenting from the latter’s sermons and 
notions concerning Regeneration and the 
New Birth, is also in my possession. 
Whether Mr. Valentine (as above) possessed 
these two MSS. I am not certain; but I 
believe they came to me, with others 
certainly his, from a London book-auction in 
or about 1878. His library was, however 
sold by auction by Evans in April, 1842. 
Possibly that of 1878 was of his son’s books 
and MSS. W. 1. R. Y. 


Oucrices, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

rect. 


“Tne Crown AND THREE SuGAR LOAVES.” 
—From America I have been asked for some 
information which I have failed to obtain 
hitherto, and seek the aid of your valuable 


r. 

My correspondent inquires as to the 
position of a tea house with the sign of “The 
Crown and Three Sugar Loaves,” and speaks 
of it as “the oldest tea house in Great 
Britain, and the one that exported the tea 
that made so much commotion in Boston 
Harbour”—presumably in 1773. My intverro- 
gator speaks of “across the Thames from 
Newcomen Street” as the nearest indication 
of locality known. 

1. Are the above statements accurate as 
far as they go? 

2. If so, what is, or was, the site occupied 
by the tea house in question ? 

3. Is the old sign of “The Crown and 
Three Sugar Loaves” still to be seen, and 
where ? 

4. If the house has been destroyed, when 
did such destruction take place? Hio. 


“He wHo KNows not,” &c.—In a letter 
to the Z'imes of 5 January appeared the 
following lines. Can any reader give me 
the author’s name 

He who knows not, and knows not that he knows 
not, is a fool; shun him. 

He who knows not, and knows that he knows not, 
is asleep; wake him, teach him. 

He who knows, and knows that he knows, is a wise 


man; seek him. 
C. E. Leeps. 


Eveanor Mapietorr. — Can any reader 
ive information as to the ancestors of 


29} small quarto pages, dated 6 December, 


i 
henner Mapletoft, married about 1780 to 
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William Laxon, who was agent to Lord 
Brownlow, and lived in or near Grantham ? 
Was this Eleanor Mapletoft descended from 
either Joshua or Solomon Mapletoft, nephews 
of Nicholas Ferrar, of Little Gidding? 
E. E. Perxrns. 
Hitchin. 


AUTHORS OF wae are the 
authors of the following lines 7— 
1. A face to lose youth for, to occupy age 
With the dream of, meet death with. 
2. True earnest sorrows, rooted miseries, 
Anguish in grain, vexations ripe and blown. 
3. A glut of pleasure. 
4. Tot congestos noctesque diesque labores tran- 
serit una dies. 
. Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest. 
6. Dumb jewels often in their silent kind, 
More than words, do move a woman’s 
mind. 
7. In some old night of time. 
8. The incommunicable ardour of things. 
9. Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, &c. 
0. Live and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
roves that will work for thee: air, earth, and 
skies. 
ll. There all in spaces rosy-bright 
Large Hesper glitter’d on her tears. 
12. Yet, Freedom! Yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like the thunderstorm against the wind. 
13. Achilles ponders in his tent ; 
The kings of modern thought are dumb. 
Silent they are, though not content, 
And wait to see the future come. 
They have the grief men had of yore, 
But they contend and cry no more. 
14. To set as sets the morning star, which goes 
-~ down behind the darkened west, nor hides, 


W. L. Poote. 
(5. ‘Macbeth,’ II. i. 44. 6. ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ II[. i. 9. Milton, ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 
1727. 11. Tennyson, ‘Mariana in the South,’ 90. 
12. *Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,’ canto iv. stanza 98. 
13. Matthew Arnold, ‘Stanzas from the Grande 
Chartreuse.’] 


Arms or Guent.—What was the coat of 
arms of this famous city in the fifteenth 
century ? A. R. Baytey. 


*‘Lorp BateMaNn AND Soputa.’—Who 
was “J. H. SS. late J. H. P.,” author of 
“The Grand Serio-Comic Opera of ‘Lord 
Bateman and his Sophia’”? It was origin- 
~ printed for Sir Thos. Phillipps (father- 
in-law of J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps) by James 
Rogers at the Middle Hill Press, and re- 
printed by G. Norman in 1865. At the end 
is “Batmannica que supersunt e variis 
linguis fragmenta non ante hoc in lucem 
edita,” a delightful collection (with a Latin 


reface) of translations of the ‘ Lovin 
llad’ into Greek and Latin elegiacs, an 

into French, and into Italian verse. 
Epwarp 


DorsetsuirE SNAKE-LORE.—A snake, 3 ft. 
long, was killed at noon by a schoolboy in 
a Dorsetshire village and brought to me at 
once. On my offering to handle it, I was 
warned by one of the children that it was 
not dead, and when I pointed out that its 
battered condition was incompatible with 
its being alive, I was at once told that ** this 
was not real death, as neither snakes nor slow- 
worms can ever really die till after sunset.” 
I quote the exact words. Is this a general 
article of popular belief ? Rep Cross, 


Mess Dress: SerGeants’ SasHes.— Would 
any authority on military matters kindly 
say at what period the mess costume for 
officers, of what is termed the shell jacket 
open and a waistcoat, became the rule? 

What is the earliest authenticated date at 
which sergeants of the line wore a 


Arms or Lincoty, anp Ser.— What 
is the date of the grant of arms to the city 
‘of Lincoln and to the see of Lincoln? Any 
information concerning the armorial bear- 
ings of Lincoln will be cordially ay 


W. G. 


“Gotr”: 1s SCANDINAVIAN ?— It has been 
| said that the name of the game of golf came 
from Holland, and means c/u+, as designating 
the instrument used for driving the ball in 
that ground-game. But golf means floor 
in Swedish, and gulv has the same sense in 
Danish and Norwegian; and these words 
are applied, as I am told, to a piece of turfy 
or grassy land prepared for playing games of 
ball, and not merely to a floor of planks or 
any other artificial arrangement. If the 
word had passed into English from Dutch, 
would it not have been fo/f? One thing is 
certain, ¢.¢., that the dropping of the / in the 
pronunciation of the word in Scotland is 
incorrect, as it obliterates the etymon. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 
[See 9" S, ix. 349, 431.] 


Turner: Canaerro.—I have taken up 
Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters.’ In vol. i. he 
refers to so many of Turner’s works, as well 
as to many of Claude’s, Poussin’s, and Cuyp’s, 
that I shall be grateful if any correspondent 
learned in these matters will tell me privately 
whether most of Turner’s and of the other 
painters’ works are to be seen in our public 

alleries or not. Any information that may 
help me to view them without waste of time 
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or excessive fatigue will be extremely grateful. 
There are several Canalettos in the Hertford 
Collection. I formed a very poor opinion of 
them when [ viewed them soon after the 
exhibition was thrown open to the public. 
I was not then aware that Ruskin had pro- 
nounced against them. M. L. R. Brestar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


“ CHEVINIER.”—A lady whose father, uncle, 
and husband were clergymen, making her 
will in 1848, bequeaths “a pair of salt-spoons, 
the japanned chevinier, and a r= of silver 
sugar-tongs” to one person, and “a painted 
chevinier” to another. What was lx on 


{A chiffonier 7] 


Gurpe To Manor Rotts.—I have recentl 
copied a series of Manor Rolls from Henry VI. 
to Elizabeth. Many of the formulas relating 
to such common matters as damage by cattle, 
strays, &c., puzzle me sadly. These rolls are 
more abbreviated than any documents I have 
ever seen, and many of the gaps—sometimes 
indicated by “&c.,” and more often not—I 
am unable to fill. In several instances the 
Selden Society’s ‘Select Pleas’ has helped me. 
Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ refer me to any 
work on the subject? I have been hopin 
for aid from Prof. Vinogradoff’s ‘The English 
Manor,’ in the “Social England” Series, but 
that seems long in coming. YGrec. 

{Try Miss Thoyts’s ‘ How to Decipher Old Docu- 
ments.’) 


Recicrbes or CHartes I.—A letter written 
by. Miss Sidney Lyon, of Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, 20 March, 1902, mentions a tradi- 
tion, as coming from two sources unknown 
to each other, of 
“three Lyon brothers who were on guard at the 
scaffold before the Banqueting House at Whitehall 
the day Charles I. was executed, Jan. 31, 1649. 
After the regicide, they fled from England and 
settled in Connecticut. Richard and Thomas, of 
Fairfield, and John, of Bryan Point, were doubtless 
those three brothers.” 

Are there any records tending to substantiate 
the above? Evucene F. McPrre. 

Chicago, U.S. 


Ecrrton -Warsurton.—I have a letter 
from the late Mr. J. E. Bailey, editor of the 
Palatine Notebook, dated Stretford, 1 Feb- 
ruary, 1886, in which is the following :— 

“Mr. Egerton- Warburton has written at my 
Suggestion a good epigram on the Chetham Society 
which will come under your notice soon. He also 
sent me one which = perhaps know on the name 
‘Primrose’ for the League, and the bait which has 
eluded Hodge’s grip—the Cow-slip.” 


It may be that Mr. Bailey meant that the 


Egerton-Warburton. That on the Chetham 
Society was probably intended to a r in 
the next number of the Palatine Notebook, 
seeing that Mr. Bailey’s letter was written to 
inform me inter alia that the last number of 
the Palatine Notebook —viz., No. 49, vol. v., 
May, 1885—was the last which had been 
published, but that he was “hoping to resume 
it in March.” I believe that no number ever 
followed the one number of vol. v. Have 
the ogame alluded to appeared in print? 
The Mr. Warburton referred to was no 
doubt the late Mr. R. E. Egerton-Warburton, 
author of ‘ Hunting - - and Ballads,’ &c. 
OBERT PIERPOINT. 


Ancient Britons.—Can you inform me 
where to find_a short article or work 
describing the British tribes, their habita- 
tions, religion, customs, agriculture, tools, 
and weapons ? . BLAKER. 

Wallands, Lewes, Sussex. 

[Grant Allen’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain’ (S.P.C.K., 

2s. 6d.) or Prof. A. Church’s ‘ Early Britain’ 
(Fisher Unwin, 5s.) will probably supply the 
information you desire. ] 
“Bettamy’s."—In the Houses of Legis- 
lature in New Zealand and some of the 
Australian States the parliamentary refresh- 
ment department is called “ Bellamy’s,” 
after the historic Bellamy who in old days 
supplied food to members of the House of 
Commons. Various references to that 
arrangement appear both in our literature 
and political memoirs ; but has any attempt 
ever been made to collect them and write a 
history of this once famous establishment ? 


“Ovan” Busstes.—In an obituary notice 
of Eugéne Vivier, a noted ~ _ 
special favourite of Napoleon III., after- 
wards popular in London society (he settled 
in London in 1848) as a confirmed, though 
good-natured practical joker— mention is 
made of his penchant for blowing “Ovah” 
bubbles. Can any reader ‘i information 


as to what this “‘ Ovah” is 
G. W. 


ImmorTaLity or Anmmats.—I have heard 
it affirmed that Martin Luther said he 
believed the souls of the lower animals to 
be immortal. Is there any contemporary 
authority for this statement ASTARTE. 


JaMaicA Newspaper.—Can any one give 
me information as to a weekly newspaper 
started in the early years of the last century 
in Jamaica or one of the West Indian 
islands by a certain William Dale? 

(Rev.) T. C. DALE. 


second epigram had been written by Mr. 


115, London Road, Croydon. 
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Beglics, 
NELSON'S SISTER ANNE. 
(9% S. xii. 428.) 

ANNE NELSON was named after her grand- 
mother (who was also her godmother) Ann 
daughter of Sir Charles ne Bart., o 
Lynn, whose wife was Mary, the daughter of 

r. Robert Walpole, of Houghton, and sister 
of the famous Prime Minister. She eloped, 
when a schoolgirl, with a Mr. William 
Robinson (born 1737, died 1811), who raised 
and organized the Tower Hamlets Volun. 
teers, in which corps he held the commission 
of Captain-Commandant until the establish- 
ment of the Tower Hamlets Militia. No 
marriage appears to have taken place, but 
there was one child, a son, who was born on 
18 January, 1777. Anne Nelson, who sub- 
sequently returned to her family, died some 
six years afterwards, and was buried at 
Bathford, in Somersetshire. Her tomb bears 
the following inscription :— 

“*Underneath are interred the remains of Miss 
Anne Nelson, daughter of the Reverend Edmund 


Nelson and sister of Viscount Nelson, who died | 


November 15, 1783, aged 23 years.” 

The son was baptized on 10 November, 
1789, at the church of St. Luke, Old Street, 
in the City of London. He received the 
baptismal name of William, after his father, 
who left to him the whole of his considerable 
estate. 

William Robinson the younger was edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s School; he received the 
degree of LL.D. from the University of 
Aberdeen in 1822, was appointed a Deputy 
Lieutenant for the county of Middlesex in 
1825, and was called to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1827. He was well known in the 
legal world as the author of ‘The Magistrate’s 
Pocket-Book,’ a treatise on the laws relating 
to the poor, and a work on quarter sessions ; 
and he has left historical accounts of Totten- 
ham, Edmonton, Hackney, and the adjacent 

n ‘N. & Q. (7"§. ix. 73) there is a note 
by Mr. T. C. Nose to the effect that in his 
library of MSS. he has a thick volume in the 
handwriting of this topographical writer 
entitled ‘Site of the Glastonbury Thorn.’ 
Mr. William Robinson the younger died in 
1848. One of his daughters married the late 
Dr. Thomas Fitz-Patrick, in whose memory 
the Lectureship on the History of Medicine 
has lately been founded at the Royal College 
of Physicians in yo wl and this lady 
possesses a portrait, painted by Opie, of her 
grandmother Anne Nelson. W. B. 


Currous Curist1an Names (10 8. i. 26). 
—So far as regards Oriana, I can say wit 
confidence that it has been “established” 
as a Christian name in England for more 
than twenty years. It was borne by a grand- 
daughter of Sir Mitford Crowe, Governor of 
Barbadoes. Her mother married a Bulfinch, 
and she herself the artist Ramsay Richard 
Reinagle (1775-1862). From their daughter, 
called after her mother, it was that Tennyson 
took the name for his ballad ‘ Oriana,’ one | 

leased by its musical sound, as well as struc 

y the appearance of its owner. Oriana has 
been a family name for four generations at 
least. 

It may be of interest to mention that 
Mitford Crowe was appointed Governor by 
William IIL, but that Queen Anne refused 
at first to ratify the appointment. She did 
so after a while, and he accommodated her 
with a loan of 10,000/., never repaid! The 
two large seals, like plates, hanging from 
the bond, were found on one occasion to be 
in the way for packing, and were ruthlessly 
cut off and burnt by two young girls ignorant 
of their importance, and subsequently the 
bond itself vanished, stolen, it was supposed, 
for the sake of the autograph. Such is the 
family tradition. 

Mitford Crowe lived at Burlington House 
when in town, his country house being at 
fon og Returning to the latter on one 


occasion, he was attacked by highwaymen, 
who so ill-used him that he died of his 
injuries two years later, 1727, at Isleworth, 
|as is supposed, though no entry of his death 
| is to be found. 8. G. 
| 

In Lancashire a fondness for Scriptural 
Christian names, even for those which are 
not of frequent use in the Bible, was prevalent 
until lately. The parochial clergy and the 
local newspapers could supply long lists. 
At the church which I served 1877-9, Keren- 
happuch came to be married, Levi was a 
sidesman, and Aaron a Sunday-school teacher. 
In Worcestershire, 1894-1902, I prepared for 
confirmation three boys bearing the names 
Elam, Shadrach, and Jubal. None of these 
persons had the slightest Jewish ws 


May I add the following curious Christian 
names selec from my large collections? 
They are mostly names of persons of my 
acquaintance, nearly all of whom are 
Americans, but many are of foreign ancestry. 
Adelma, origin uncertain ; Arad, Hungarian ; 
Bohumil, Bohemian ; Centennial, Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876; Euphemia, Greek ; 
Evahn, origin uncertain ; Fagundes, Brazilian; 
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Folger, Norwegian ; [lonka, Italian (?) ; Iowa, 


American Indian ; Jaime, Porto Rican ; Lito, | p 


origin uncertain ; Luman, origin uncertain ; 
Lumir, Bohemian; Manasseh, Hebrew ; 
Modie, origin uncertain ; Neata, origin un- 
certain ; Sik, Korean ; Soa, Chinese ; Tayo- 
hiko, Japanese ; Vilhjalmr, Icelandic ; Wata, 
origin uncertain ; Welmer, origin uncertain ; 
Yetta, Norwegian ; Zenas, origin uncertain ; 
Zenhici, Japanese ; Zillah, origin uncertain ; 
Zulema, Bohemian. 
CuarLes Bunpy WILson. 
State University of lowa, Iowa City. 
[Zillah, Gen. iv. 19.] 


In Lincoln Cathedral before the spoliation 
was @ monumental brass to Anne Armyn 
(ob. 1616), in the inscription of which occurred 
the (female) name Prothasey. I have never 
seen this name before or since ; but I take it 
to be a familiar corruption of Prophthasia, 
an obviously appropriate name for a daughter 
born before her time. In a serial novel now 
running in the Queen one of the characters is 
called Advena. In Marion Crawford’s novel 
‘Paul Patoff’ one of the characters is called 
Chrysophrasia. Has Mr. GANTILLON ever 


come across these names ? 
H. K. 82. J. 8. 


Some eight or ten years ago I saw the 
name Palacia in a list of shareholders of a 
public company. I have heard of Venetia 
and Roma as the names of two daughters of 
an Italian gentleman settled in London. 
About two hundred years ago one of my 
ancestors married a Dutch lady, and her 
Christian name Dilliana is still a favourite 
one amongst her descendants. 

AtrreD Motony. 


The most curious Christian name I ever 
came across was Adnil, given to a girl born 
in Aberdeen. Her mother’s name was Linda. 
At the time of her birth the child’s parents 
were not on very good terms, and the father, 
in a moment of freakishness, inverted the 
mother’s name with the above result. The 
child died in early girlhood. J. 


About thirty years ago the wife of a green- 
ere named Wright, living in York Street, 
Vestminster, nearly opposite to the Niagara 
Hall, gave birth to twins. My brother-in- 
law, the late Mr. William Enne Needham, 
the Registrar of Births for the District of 
St. Margaret, Westminster, including the 
Hamlet of Knightsbridge, was called upon 
to register them. The father gave them the 
names of William the Conqueror and Peter 
the Great, and, notwithstanding the regis- 
trar’s protest against this absurdity, they 


were entered in the books as above, the 
rotest being unavailing. I also see in the 
Sun of Thursday, 7 January, a paragraph 
recording that “at Lambeth to-day an 
inquest was held respecting the death of a 
child named Ireni Jacobi Fanny Jesso 
Cavendish de Rienzi Selina Anna Susannah 
Skelton Peter. What a dreadful encum- 
brance ! No wonder an inquest was necessary. 
W. E. 
Among curious Christian names Acts of 
the Apostles ought to take precedence. I 
remember in my schooldays, near Canter- 
bury, a woodman, of Blean Woods, known 
as Ax-o-postles Pegden. Scholarship was 
not of a high order there, at the time when 
the notorious madman Thom was so easily 
imposing upon the simple-minded ple, 
and a bible was the only generally known 
household book. A waste churchgoing 
father had named his four sons respectively 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, but bein 
blessed with a fifth, and unable to think o 
anything better, decided upon the next in 
order under his Christian authority, viz., 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the rector, we 
were told, could, upon the emergency, think 
of no other course than so to christen this 
fifth sprig of an old block. I have once seen 
this name referred to in a magazine article 
upon ‘Curiosities of the Registry,’ but cannot 
remember where. CHarLEs CoBHAM. 
Shrubbery, Gravesend. 
(For Acts of the Apostles see 9" 8. iii. 225, 312.] 


Frencu MINIATURE PAINTER i. 86, 
137).—I am much obliged for the replies to 
my query, but I was not aware that Madame 
Vigée Lebrun ever painted miniatures. Do 
any miniatures by her exist? 

EVELYN WELLINGTON. 


‘Memoirs or A Stomacn’ (10% §. i. 27, 
57, 111).—1 possess a copy of the eleventh 
edition of this little book, published by 
Chapman «& Hall. The title-page, which has 
no date, bears “Memoirs of a Stomach. 
Written by Himself, that all who Eat may 
Read. Edited by a Minister of the Interior.” 

Among the advertisements on the boards 
of the book is the following : “ Helionde ; or, 
Adventures in the Sun. By Sydney Whiting, 
Esq., Author of ‘The Memoirs of a Stomach,’ 
Mélange,’ &c. Chapman & Hall.” 

Sir James Eyre, physician, is mentioned 
occasionally in the ‘ Memoirs,’ and at p. 61 
he is said to have written “an agreeable little 
book, ‘The Stomach and its Difficulties.’” 

The Columbine May Day song at p. 87 was 
set to music, and published by P. B. Shee, 
Paddington Street, Marylebone. Ww. 8. 
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“Papers ” (9 S. xii. 387 ; 10% §. i. 18, 53, 
111).—In a deposition taken 15 1768, 
at Nassau, Bahama Islands, occurs the fol- 
lowing :— 

“He ordered the sloop's colours to be struck, 
saying to this deponent, that they must be taken, 
and if she is a Guarda Costa, she would carry them 
into port, where, upon producing their papers, they 
should certainly be cleared...... hat thereupon the 
Spanish or asked Capt. Nott, whether the 
papers of the snow would not answer for their 
purpose ; to which Capt. Nott replied that a snow’s 
papers would not do for a brigantine.” — Boston 
Chronicle, 8-15 August, 1768, i. 322, 323. 


In a letter written from Halifax, Nova 


Scotia, occurs the following :— 

_“*Capt. Andrew Bryson, of the Ship Betsy, ar- 
rived in this Place last Week from Bristol, which 
Place he left the 18th of July, as appears by the 
Papers lodged in the Custom House.”—Boston 
Gazxtte, 16 October, 1769, p. 2, col. 2. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


PANNELL xii. 248, 475).—For several 
months in 1899 the Rev. A. Pidgeon Pannell 
was one of the curates of the parish church 
here. He was subsequently appointed to the 
living of Bulmer, Suffolk, which he still holds. 

In 1869 Mr. C. Pannell, of Walton Lodge, 
Torquay, was elected a life member of the 
Devonshire Association. His name appears 
in the list of members at the address 
named until 1883, and without address until 
1902, when it disappears, though there is 
no reference to him in the obituary for the 
year. Is he living? and if so, where? 

In Mr. R. C. Hope’s ‘ List of English Bell- 
founders’ (Arch. Journal, 1. 150-75) are to be 
found the following names: Pannell, Charles 
& Co., 1820-5 ; Pannell, William, 1820-6 ; Pan- 
nell, William & Charles ; Pannell, William & 
Son, 1820-44. 

There is that a 
name existed years ago in the parish of 
Coombe-in-Teignhead, Devon. 


T. Cann Hu .A., F.S.A. 
ANN Huoues, M.A., F.S.A 


AytsHam Crota (10 §. i. 4).—I was pleased 
to see W. C. B.’s note on the above. During 
the reigns of Edward II. and Edward IIL., 
Aylsham was the chief town in that part of 
the kingdom for linen manufacture, whence 
it was denominated in records “Aylsham 
webs,” “cloth of Aylsham,” &c. ; but in suc- 
ceeding reigns this branch of business was 
superseded by the woollen manufacture, and 
in the time of James I. the inhabitants were 
principally employed in knitting worsted 
stockings, breeches, and waistcoat pieces. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Rosry a Bossy (9 S. xii. 503 ; 10 S. i. 
32).—It may be worth while to put on record 
a complete version of this “nomony,” as it 
was current in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
some twenty years ago (and may be still). 
I have heard it in the same form from many 
singers, and the “verses” given below were 
considered complete. I do not remember 
any case in which it was continued by im- 
promptu additions. Each verse consisted of 
| the first line repeated with four different 
| endings, as in the first verse. It will be seen 
that the second character is slightly different, 
and the third entirely different, from those 
given by Mr. Ratciirre as known in Derby- 
shire. 

1. Let's go to the greenwood, said Robin a Bobbin ; 
| Let's go to the greenwood, said Richard a Robin ; 
|  Let’s go to the greenwood, said Hullybaloo ; 
And let's go to the greenwood, said every one. 
2. What to do there? said Robin a Bobbin. 

3. To catch a green linnet, said Robin a Bobbin. 

4. What to do with it? said Robin a Robbin. 

5. To sell to the queen, said Robin a Bobbin. 

6. How much for it ? said Robin a Bobbin. 

7. Sixpence for it, said Kobin a Bobbin. 

8 What t’ do wi’ the sixpence? said Robin a 

Bobbin. 

9. Buy some terbacker, said Robin a Bobbin. 

At this practical suggestion the singing 

ended, and tobacco usually received atten- 

tion. I think it would interesting if 

variants of this version (traditional, not 

impromptu) could be gathered into ‘N. & Q.’ 
Syowpen 


Hadlow, Kent. 

The words and music of this song are given 
‘in full in both Mr. A. W. Moore’s ‘Manx 
Ballads’ and the late Deemster Gill’s work 
on Manx melodies. F. G. 


Rosert Cartessy (10% i. 86).— The 
baptism of a son of his is thus recorded in 
the old register of Chastleton: “ Robert 
Catesbie, son of Catesbie, was baptised the 
llth day of November, 1595.” 

* Of the fate of this boy nothing ie known with 
certainty, except that he was in London with his 
father at the time of the discovery of the Plot in 
1605.” N. & Q.,.’ 6 S. xii. 364. 

The ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
says that Robert Catesby’s son Robert 
married a daughter of Thomas Percy, and 
that of his subsequent history nothing is 
known. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


CHRISTMASTIDE FoLK-LoreE S. xii. 505). 
—William Sandys, F.S.A., in his ‘ Christmas- 


tide: its History, Festivities, and Carols,’ 
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says there is a superstition that in as many 
different houses as you eat minced pies 
during Christmas so many happy months 
will you have in the ensuing year. You 
have only therefore to go to a different house 
each day in the Christmas to ensure a happy 
twelvemonth—a simple receipt, if effectual. 
J. MacMIcHaEL. 


There is a variant of the mince-pie legend 
in the West of England, where many young 
people try to taste twelve of their friends’ 
and neighbours’ plum-puddings, on the plea 
of a similar belief, C. I. 


Court Posts UNDER Stuart Krncs (10% S- 
i. 107).—The Marshal of the King’s Hall was 
an officer whose business it was, when the 
tables were prepared, ‘* to call out both those 
of the Household and Strangers, according 
to their Worth, and decently to place them 
according to their Quality” (see Cowel’s 
‘Interpreter, 1727, and N. Bailey’s ‘Dict.,’ 
1740). He, of course, had many other duties, 
and subservient to him were what, in the 
‘Privy Purse Expenses of Princess Mary,’ 
were called “ Husshers,” i.e., doorkeepers and 
ushers to, of, and from ‘‘the Presence.” An 
item among the ‘Privy Purse Expenses of 
King Henry VIII.’ is “ paied to dawson, one 
of the marshalls of the King’s hall, for xxviij 
dozen Cases of trenchers delivered to the 
pantry, xlvjs. viijd.” (N. H. Nicolas). 

With regard to a “ Yeoman of the Privy 
Chamber,” a ** Yeoman” was an officer in the 
King's House in the middle place between 
the Sergeant and the Groom (see Blount’s 
*Law Dict.,’ 1717). The “ Yeoman de le lesh” 
was an officer who had the keeping of the 
falcons. A leash was a light line used to give 
the falcon a short flight without releasing her 
altogether. It was secured to the varvels on 
the bird’s ankle :— 

But her too faithful leash doth soon return 

Her broken flight, attempted oft in vain. 

Quarles’s ‘ Emblems,’ v. 9. 

An item in the ‘Privy Purse Expenses of 
Henry VIII.’ (ed. by Nicolas, 1827), p. 224, is. 
“in Rewarde for bringing of a lesshe of 
laneretts to the King's grace...... »” and (p. 75) 
“to Rolte, yoman of the leshe, for his fee,” 
&c. Richard Bolton, Yeoman of the Leash 
to Henry VIIL., received 10s. a quarter (* Ex- 
penses of Princess Mary,’ zdid.). 

The Pages of the Bedchamber and Back- 
stairs of George II. were six in number, 
but their salary is not stated. For other 
officials of the King’s Household and their 
salaries, &c., see ‘A General List or Catalogue 
of all the Offices and Officers of his Majesty’s 
Government,’ at the end of John Chamber- 


layne’s ‘Magne Britannie Notitia,’ 1723, 
p. 457. J. Hotpen MacMIcHak. 


A Nametess GRAVESTONE (9 S. xii. 504). 
—Another interesting example is the stone 
in Hertingfordbury Church, Herts, inscribed 
“Here lies poor Corydon. Ob‘ Sep* 24 
1758.” The parochial registers, according to 
Cussans (‘ Hist. Herts,’ ii. 115), contain no 
entry relating to it. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGAT. 


BatromeE §. i. 88).—In the Inq. p.m. of 
William Wadham, of co. Dorset (3 Hen. VII. 
vol. iii. No. 85), one of the jurors is Nich. 
Batram’; and in that of Sir Thos. Mil- 
bourne, Knt. (8 Hen. VII.), there is mention 
of land in Batramsley held of the manor of 
Lydahurst. THEL LeGa-WEEKES. 


** DIABREAD” (10% §. i. 126).—As a guess, I 
should suppose diabread to be compounded 
of dia- and bread. Dia- could be prefixed to 
almost anything used medicinally ; see the 
*H.E.D,’ under dia-, and note dia-prune, dia- 
rhubarb, and the like. Watter W. 


Probably diet-bread, or diet loaf ; on which 
see NED? and ‘E.D.D, 

The blue eggs referred to were probably 
eggs dyed blue, like pace-eggs. J. T. F. 


EpitapHs : THEIR (10 §. i. 
44).—The following may prove of some use 
towards a complete bibliography of epitaphs : 

Bancroft, Thomas.—Two Books of Epigrams and 
Epitaphs, 1639. ; 

Booth, The Rev. J.—Epitaphs. 

Brown, William Norman.— Curious Epitaphs 
(Country Life, 17 June, 1899). 

Cansick, F. T.—Epitaphs (St. Pancras). 

Commercial in Spare Moments, Gathered by a.— 
An Original Collection of Extant Epitaphs, 1870. 

Croft, Sir H.—Epitaphs (‘The Abbey of Kilk- 
hampton ’), 1780. 

Diprose’s Book of Epitaphs, Humorous, Eccentric, 
Ancient, and Remarkable. 

’Emcragua, or a Collection of Memorials of Good 
and Faithful Servants, 1826. 

Fairley, W.—Epitaphiana, 1875. 

Hackett, 1757. 

Harris, J.—A Series of Epitaphs collected from 
Churches, Churchyards, and Burial-places in Kings- 
bridge and Neighbourhood. Read at a meeting of 
the Devonshire Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Literature, and Art, 27, 28, and 29 July, 
1897. (Published, I think, in the Proceedings.) _ 

Household Words. — Tombstone Curiosities, 
a 1900 ; Gems from the Churchyard, October, 


Loaring, H. J.—Epitaphs. ee 

Old Mortality Junior's Epitaphs, 1900 (Simpkin 
& Marshall). f 

Palmer, Samuel. — Epitaphs and Epigrams, 
Curious, Quaint, and Amusing, 1869. 

Pulleyn, William.—Churchyard Gleanings and 
Epigrammatic Scraps, 1830. 
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gum. 24 Nov., 1866. 
-. venshaw, Thomas F.— Anciente Epitaphs, 
78. 


Religious Tract Society. See the first series of 
tracts of this society, vol. xiv. No. 529. 

Scotland.—A Collection of Epitaphs and Monu- 
mental Inscriptions, chiefly in Scotland, 1834 
(Glasgow, printed for D. MacVean). 

Watt, Robert.—In his ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ 
184M, there is a long list of early books on epitaphs. 

Weever’s Funeral Monuments, 1631. 

J. Hotpen MacMicnarr 


It may interest W. B. H. to know that in 
1887 I published “ For Private Distribution 
only. Not for Sale,” ‘A Catalogue [78 pages 
8vo] of some Books relating to the Disposal 
of the Bodies and perpetuating the Memories 
of the Dead.’ This included books on epi- 
taphs. The British Museum has a_ copy. 
Since 1887 I have in MS. a large addition 
(say five hundred items) to the published 
catalogue. Joun TOWNSHEND. 

New York. 


Sr. Parrick at Orvieto (10% 8. i. 48 
131).—At the latter reference, instead of 
St. Patrick's “journey through Purgatory,” 
I should have said Guerino Meschino’s jour- 
ney through St. Patrick’s Purgatory. It is 
interesting to note that several editions of 
the adventures of this hero appeared in Italy 
a few years previously to the making of the 
well. J. Dormer. 


Reren or Terror (10 §. i. 127).—A list of 
Lavoisier’s fellow-victims will be found in 
Wallon’s ‘Histoire du Tribunal Révolution- 
naire.’ J. G. ALGER, 

Holland Park Court. 


“ ACERBATIVE” (10 §. i. 27).—Although I 
have not at hand any specific references, I 
can positively state that acerbative is more or 
less used in this country. 

Bunpy 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


TRIAL OF QUEEN CaRoLine (10 §, i. 127). 
—If your correspondent is interested in this 
case, I should recommend an application at 
the Corporation Library, Guildhall, for the 
following works :— 

The Proceedings and Correspondence upon the 
Subject of the Inquiry into the Conduct of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. Svo, Lon- 
don, 1807. 

A Collection of Newspaper Cuttings concerning 
her Trial, Death, and Funeral. (London, 1807-21.) 

The Queen's Claim to Coronation Examined. Svo. 
(London, 1821.) 

I have on my shelves a copy of ‘A Full 
Report of the Trial of Her Majesty Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth, Queen of England,’ Lon- 


Hetea’s inspection ; also ‘The Book of 1807, 
a copy of which the late Mr. Wa. J. Toms, 
editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ could not obtain “of an 
earlier date than 1813.” See 5" S. ii. 321. 
Everard Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Core (9 S. x. 285, 374, 495 ; xi. 93, 
172, 335).—With reference to the time the 
cope has been in use as a vestmen? in the 
Church of England, a letter is extant from 
the late Rev. L. Darwall, perpetual curate 
of Criggion, Alberbury, near Shrewsbury, 
written in 1867, in which he says that he 
himself made a cope and wore it in 1853. I 
have been unable to find the name of any 
clergyman wearing this vestment previous to 
this date, though the Rev. T. A. Bolton, 
incumbent of Old Basford, Notts, used both 
lights and incense in 1849, but does not refer 
to vestments till 1866, by which time a few 
clergymen had commenced wearing the cope 
as well as other pre-Reformation vestments. 

Freperick T. Hipcame. 


CHAUCERIANA (10 §, i. 121).—1. As to the 
line ‘* For pite renneth sone in gentil herte,” 
I have little doubt that Chaucer had it from 
Dante, ‘Inferno, v. 100, “ Amor, che al cor 
gentil rattos’ apprende.” I give this reference 
at p. 101 of my modernized version of * The 
Knight’s Tale,’ just published. I forget the 
source whence I obtained this reference. 

2. As to the lines “ Eek Plato seith,” &c., it 
seems to me a hard case that your corre- 
spondent never took the trouble to consult 
my edition of Chaucer. In my note to the 
line, vol. v. p. 57, I give the reference to vol. ii. 
p. 90, 1.151. The note to this line, in vol. ii. 
p. 444, gives the correct reference to Plato, 
as shown by the occurrence of the word 
ovyyeves. Water W. SKEAT. 


GENERAL CHARLES Stewart's PorTRAIT 
(io §. i. 127).—Romney died in 1802; he 
cannot, therefore, have painted as a major- 
general Charles Stewart who commanded 
Ist Battalion 50th Foot at Walcheren in 
1809, who was not an “ honourable,” and died 
in 1812, with the rank only of lieutenant- 
colonel. Major-General the Hon. Charles 
Stewart, afterwards third Marquess of 
Londonderry, was not promoted major-general 
till 1810, and was never, so far as I know, 
yainted by Romney ; but in the catalogue of 
Romane works appended to my life of 
that painter Mr. PuRNELL may note No. 379, 
“Stewart, General Charles (engraved by T. 
Grozer in 1794),” at which date the future 
Lord Londonderry was only sixteen. The 


don (13 Sept., 1820), 2 vols., which is open to 


subject of this portrait was probably General 
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the Hon. Sir Charles Stuart, fourth son of | days a civet - a believe, “ jugged hare,” 


John, third Earl of Bute. He captured 
Minorca from the Spaniards in 1798, and died 
in 1801. The victor of Maida was Lieut.- 
General Sir John Stuart, who died in 1815. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


This I think must be a portrait of General 


the Hon. Charles William Stewart (after- | 


wards Marquis of Londonderry), a celebrated 
character in his time. John Stuart com- 
manded the English force at Maida. Charles 
Stewart, 50th Regiment, never attained the 
rank of a general ofticer. 

W. Picron Mortimer. 


Anatomie Vivante (9 §. xii. 49, 157; 
10 §. i. 138).—I can find nothing whatever 
to warrant the statement that this /usus was 
ever exhibited at the Egyptian Hall. Neither 
Hone nor Timbs mentions it, and I still think 


been led into error by the unsubstantiated 
version in ‘Old and New London.’ Seurat, 
in fact, prospered so happily at the Chinese 
Saloon, according to his own confession, that 
it would have been very foolish of him, 
unless compelled to do so, to covet two birds 
in the Piccadilly bush when he already had 
one in the hand in Pall Mall. If the authors 
of ‘Old and New London’ allude to the 
account in Hone’s ‘Every-Day Book’ as a 
short one, they are certainly wide of the 
mark, for Hone devotes no fewer than four- 
een columns to this wonderful prodigy. In 
all these fourteen columns there is no mention 
of the Egyptian Hall, neither does Timbs 
in ‘Something for Everybody’ allude to 
Seurat’s oe exhibited there. 
course, possible that he was, but ‘at present 
some reliable evidence is desirable. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcnaet. 


Pecutrars (9 §. xii. 69, 137).—Il minster, 
Somerset, was a royal peculiar—the only one 
in the diocese of Bath and Wells. Until a 
few years ago the vicar held his own visita- 
tions, and was not under the jurisdiction of 
the bishop. The seal bears the effigy of the 
Duke of Somerset. 


“ First CATCH YOUR HARE” (9 §, xii. 125, 
518).—-There is little doubt that the “ Pour 


that the writer in the Daily Telegraph has | 


It is, of | 


faire un civet,” &c., as quoted by R. Alex- 
andre, is the equivalent jest in ranch for 
our “ First catch your hare,” but with this 
difference—that the humour of the one is | 
wanting in the other. Whatever may be! 
the modern (and limited) sense of civet, it 
did not by any means necessaril imply the 
use of a hare in the ‘Cuisinier Francois’ of | 
1651, from which Alexandre quotes. ‘Nowa-, 


and hare only; but as late as 1734 (‘Le 
Nouveau Cuisinier Royal et Bourgeois’) 
directions are given for making civets not 
only of liévre, Sut of cerf, biche, fan, and 
sanglier. The receipt for cooking venison in 
the aforesaid ‘Nouveau Cuisinier’ begins 
thus: “The stag is a wild animal, as wey 
one knows.” I still fail to see where M. 
| Alexandre’s joke comes in. Francis 


Envetopes (9 §. xii. 245, 397, 434, 490; 
10 §. i. 57, 133).—Possibly the use of enve- 
lopes originated on the Continent. There 
is in the Bodleian Library a letter to the 
librarian, Joseph Bowles, from J. G. Eccard 
‘(von Eckhart), the historian, dated at 


| Hanover, 11 July, 1721, which is enclosed in 


an envelope with four folds meeting in the 
middle, where it is sealed with his armorial 
seal. W. D. Macray. 


In ‘Granby,’ a novel of fashionable life by 
J. H. Lister, published in 1826, Lady Harriet 
Duncan observes, in regard to her letters: 
““No, no; take them [2.e. the letters] out of 
the envelop—there—thanks—and give them 
to me.” (Chap. ix.) 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ Prior To” (9 S. xii. 66, 154,312 ; 10" 8. i. 
114).—This expression is familiar to many, as 
occurring in Paley’s definition of instinct, in 
the eighteenth chapter of his ‘ Natural Theo- 
logy,’ the fifth edition of which was published 
in 1803: “An instinct is a propenty prior 
to experience and independent of instruc- 
tion.” J. T. ¥. 


Moon Fork-tore (10 i. 125).—In Berk- 
shire also one has merely to look at the new 
moon and say :— 

New moon, new moon, I hail thee ! 

By all the virtue in ry | body, 

Grant this night that I may see 

He who my true love shall be! 
In the third line of the North Lincolnshire 
version furnished by J. T. F. would not 
“ray” be “array ” contracted into “’ray,” as 
we say “rack” for “arrack”? Is it not also 
possible that the lines have become so much 
corrupted from the original as to have 
formerly contained some allusion to the 
“tray” of the moon? In a Bushman legend 
quoted by Dr. Bleek (‘ Brief Account of Bush- 


man Folk-lore’) the moon is a man who 


‘incurs the wrath of the sun, and is con- 


sequently pierced by a knife (the rays) of the 
latter, until there is only a piece of him left. 
Then he cries for mercy for his children’s 
sake, and is allowed to grow again, until once 
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more he offends his sunship, the whole process 'a cautious, sound, and successful surgeon. 


being repeated monthly. In parts of Ireland 
the peop e are said to point to the new moon 
with a knife and say :— 
New moon, true morrow, be true now to me, 
That I to-morrow my true love may see ! 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHAeL. 


its Pronunctation (9 xii. 
366, 497 ; 10% S. i. 90).—With all due defer- 
ence to those gentlemen, it seems to me that 
the comments of Mr. Joun Hutcutnson and 
Mr. Avern Parpoe simply beg the point at 
issue. How can one possibly now know with 
any sort of certainty how some problematical 
speech sounds of more than three centuries 
ago would be spelt by writers of the same 
‘gel Since we know how vowel-sounds 
vave changed and are changing, there is 
surely si “good reason for supposing that 
the sounds of those syllables” Mr. Hvur- 
cutNson refers to were not the “same as 
now,” One cannot very readily see how the 
word /amp, so far as its origin and derivation 
are concerned, could at any time in our 
7 be pronounced lormp; yet we may 
find the spelling /awmp (in 1523), and the 
latter a of letters would nowadays 

resumably find the former pronunciation 
cf. saw, law, rar, =) For lawmp I refer 
to Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vol. xi. p. 143: “a 
lawmp to bren before the Rode.” As to 
ancient letter-sounds, and phonetic spelling 
of those sounds, one might suppose that rode, 
when written, would clearly rime with mode 
as now pronounced ; yet I suppose there can 
be little doubt that in 1523 the sound of the 
conjoined letters rode would be the same 
sound as we now give to the conjoined letters 
rood, and that the meaning of rode in 1523 
would be the same as the meaning of rood in 
1904. A YoORKSHIREMAN. 


Smoruertnc Hypropuosic Patrents (10 
8. i. 65).—The following is from the MS. 
diary of Thomas Collinson, of Southgate, a 
nephew of the well-known botanist Peter 
Collinson :— 

“ February 1, 1795. Mr. Hammond observed that 
25 lb. of blood passed through the heart every 
minute. This Mr. Cline, Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital, had an opportunity of observing by the 
section of the carotid artery in two unhappy 
subjects under hydrophobia. There were ten 
patients in all, eight of whom were cured; the 
other two, instead of being smothered, were 
released from their misery by the above-mentioned 
method.” 

Cline became Master of the College of 
Surgeons in 1815, and subsequently its presi- 
dent. Sir Astley Cooper was his pupil, and 
the Gentleman's Magazine refers to him as 


Hammond was for many —_ a surgeon of 
repute at Edmonton. His name is well 
known now as the doctor whose service 
Keats entered as a a. 

The extract, [ think, proves unquestion- 
ably that both smothering and bleeding to 
death were accepted modes of treatment in 
dealing with incurable hydrophobists. 

Joun W. Foro. 

Enfield Old Park. 


Charlotte Bronté, in ‘Shirley’ (published 
1849), the scene of which is laid in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, evidently describes the 
treatment awarded to these unfortunates in 
her day. The heroine, who has been bitten 
by a dog supposed to be mad, says to her 
lover :— 

**In case the worst [ have feared should happen, 
they will smother me. You need not smile: they 
will—they always do. My uncle will be full of 
horror, weakness, precipitation; and that is the 
only expedient which will suggest itself to him.” 


C. M. H. 


There was a belief fifty years ago that 
ple suffering with hydrophobia after a 
ite from a mad dog were smothered in bed 
as a protective measure, and that to do so 
was right and proper. There was then a 
good deal of talk about persons who had been 
treated in this way. Such things were said 
to be done, but none was positive about 
them. “So-and-so is dead.” “Yes, they had 
to smother him,” was now and then to be 


heard in conversations. THos. RaTcLirre. 
Worksop. 


Tea as A Meat (8 §. ix. 387; x. 244; 
9” §. xii. 351).—I have found an earlier 
reference than any yet quoted in an anony- 
mous manual of matrimonial manners, en- 


The point can be pushed back a little 
further than 1763, the earliest definite date 
es given. In a note to Sir Denis le 

farchant’s ‘Memoir of Viscount Althorp’ 
(p. 3), describing the romantic marriage on 
27 December, 1755, of Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Spencer to Miss Poyntz, it is quoted from “a 
letter written at the time” that “after tea 
the parties necessary for the wedding stale 
by degrees from the company.” 

Curnese Guosts (9"" xii. 305).— Mr. Pratt 
says that he has learnt from his Chinese 
friend of those people’s belief in their ghosts 


titled ‘The Husband, in Answer to the Wife’ 
(London, T. Gardner, 31: “......cavils 
with her on the article of afternoons tea, and 
going out every other aon &e. 
Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 
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never appearing outside Chinese territory, 
at the same time their settlements in other 
countries being understood as their own 
territories. That, however, some Chinese of 
old believed in their ghosts being able to 
appear in quite foreign lands would seem 
to be implied in the words of a servant 
of a certain Kwoh family. When he was 
compelled to change his master, he offered 
a sword, to be beheaded therewith, say- 
ing, “I would rather be a ghost amongst 
barbarians than obey an ignorant vulgar 
master” (Sie Chung-Chi, * Wu-tsah-tsu,’ 110, 
Japanese edition, 1661, tom. viii. fol. 28b). 
Nevertheless, the following passage (7did., 
tom. xv. fol. 29a) points to their general view 
that under ordinary circumstances spiritual 
or quasi-spiritual beings have certain regions 
their influence :-— 

“‘ The districts lying north of the river Yang-tsze 
abound with enchanting foxes, but those to 
its south with elves and dryads......While a 
mandarin of the Ma family, whose son was my 
class-mate, was supervising Cheh-Chuh, a province, 
he became enchanted by a fox. Finding all means 
of exorcism useless, and his health daily impairing, 
he renounced his office and went home. The spirit 
accompanied him so far as the river Hwui, but did 
not pass it to its northern side.” 

The ‘ Annals of Japan,’ completed 720 a.p., 
records General Tamichi, who had been killed 
in a battle with the Ainos, 367 a.p., to have 
appeared as a huge serpent and made havoc 
among the savages who tried to disturb his 

rave. So the ancient Japanese appear to 
—_ admitted their ghosts to be able to 
appear singly among very heterogeneous 

ples. But that they held them to be 
influential only in limited portions of 
space we find in the ‘Kédan Sho,’ written 
in the twelfth century (in Hanawa’s ‘ Collec. 
tion,’ ed. 1902, Tokyo, tom. cdlxxxvi. p. 579). 
It is narrated there how the Japanese savant 
Kibi Daijin (693-775 a.D) outwitted all the 
artful Chinese who tried to kill him from their 
jealousy of his wide learning, through the 
timely advice and help of the ghost of 
Abe no Nakamaro, whom this story holds to 
have been starved to death precedingly by 
the jealous Chinese. 

“Those Chinese, who were greatly ashamed of 
their own intellectual inferiority to Kibi, held a 
secret council, and resolved to imprison and starve 
him on a high story where most prisoners could not 
live long...... At midnight it began to storm and 
rain, and a ghost approached Kibi’s room. Magically 
hiding himself wholly from the ghost’s sight, Kibi 
asked: the spirit, ‘What are you who come near 


me, the minister sent by the august emperor of 
Japan?’ ‘The ghost replied, ‘1 am Japanese 
minister too, and shall be exceedingly glad to talk 
with you.’......As soon as he was let in the ghost 
said, ‘I was a minister sent to China, and have been 


anxious but unable to learn if my descendants of 
the Abe clan are still flourishing in Japan. Every 
time I appear in this room to obtain news of 
Japan there is ry but dies frightened.’...... 
Then Kibi narrated to him seven or eight names of 
his descendants, together with their ranks, offices, 
and present conditions. The spirit was very 
— and offered to tell Kibi all the secrets of 
Yhina in return.” 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Dotores, Musicat Composer (10* §. i. 107). 
—Sir Walter Parratt informs me, “on the 
best authority,” that the name Dolores is 
in no way connected with her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


Speaking from personal acquaintance, I 
can say no to Mr. Moore’s query. 
Harotp MAtet, Colonel. 


Miss Dickson—the sister of Major, after- 
wards General Sir Collingwood Dickson, 
V.C.—composed and published several songs, 
“the poetry by Longfellow, the music By 
Dolores,” and I believe she composed other 
ape under the same name. I often heard 
er play and sing the songs in the early 
fifties, before the Crimean War. J. S. D. 


I believe the lady who wrote songs under 
this name to have been Miss Dickson, the 
invalid sister of General Sir Collingwood 
Dickson. I had my information from her 
late sister-in-law about 1887. A. M. M. 


This was the pen-name of Ellen Dickson, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Dickson, born at 
Woolwich in 1819. See Brown and Stratton’s 
‘ British Musical Biography,’ 1897, s.v. ‘ Dick- 
son.’ J. Hotpen MacMicwakt. 


MARLBOROUGH AND SHAKESPEARE (10" §. i. 
127).—I have always imagined that Marl- 
borough’s avowal concerning his indebted- 
ness to Shakespeare for all the history he 
knew was a common saying with the duke, 
and not one peculiar to “~ special occasion. 
The apophthegm occurs, I suppose, in the 
‘Memoirs,’ written the indefatigable 
Archdeacon Coxe. Prot. George Saintsbury, 
in his ‘Marlborough’ (“ English Worthies,” 
1888, p. 4), remarks that this 
**is another of the anecdotes which only dulness 
takes literally. The son of the author of ‘Divi 
Britannici’ is nearly certain to have received 
historical instruction from the author of that work, 
though if Shakespeare’s teaching stuck in his 
memory better, it is not to his discredit. The 
story, however, is of some value as illustrating the 
baselessness, easily proved from other sources, of 
a notion—often put forward in vulgar histories of 
literature and the stage—that Shakespeare was 
forgotten in England during the last half of the 
seventeenth century.” 
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In either case Corporal John, who made 
so much history on his own account, must 
have learnt more of his ers past 
achievements than many English boys do 
to-day. Sir Winston Churchill's book, 
referred to above, which was published in 
1675, and dedicated to the king, purported to 

ive some account of “the Lives of all the 
‘ings of this Isle, from the year of the 
World 2855 until the year of Grace 1660.” 
It moreover contained the arms of all the 
kings of England, which, Wood somewhat 
unkindly says, “made it sell among novices.” 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Great Masters. With Introduction and Notes by 
Sir Martin Conway. Parts V., VI., VIL, VIIL, 
IX. (Heinemann.) 

Srxce our last notice of this most brilliant and 
artistic series of reproductions of the masterpieces 
in the great public and private collections (see 
9 S. xii. 479) five further parts, maintaining the 
same standard of artistic eminence, have been 
issued. It has already been said that each plate 
is in itself a gem, and worthy of the place to be 
assigned it in a portfolio or a frame, while the 
set will form, when complete, a noteworthy feature 
in any collection of works of art. So marvellous 
is the advance in art that process reproductions, 
at which the connoisseur was wont to look 
askance, are now gratefully accepted. By no 
other agency would it be possible for the man of 
moderate means to possess a collection of illustra- 
tions that enables him at his leisure virtually to 
saunter through a great and priceless gallery. 

Part V. opens with Reynolds's often-engraved 
portrait of Lady Ann Bingham, from Lord Spencer's 
collection, exhibited in 1786, a half-length com- 
panion to that of her sister Lady Spencer. In the 
same numberare Rembrandt’s ‘Shepherds Reposing, 
from the National Gallery, Dublin; Van Dyck’s 
Lords George Digby and William Russell, also 
from the Spencer Gallery ; and Raphael's ‘ Madonna 
in the Meadow,’ from Vienna. Of these the most 
interesting, though not the greatest, is the “‘ parade 
picture” by Van Dyck, a triumph of aristocratic 
swagger and artistic beauty. Another Van Dyck 
of exquisite beauty is the portrait of Maria Luigia 
de Tassis, from Prince Liechtenstein’s gallery, 
Vienna, which Sir Martin calls “ one of the loveliest 
as well as the most convincingly human” of the 
master’s pa@rtraits. Like other works of the Flemish 
period, it is painted wholly by himself without the 
aid of assistants. From the same gallery, and also 
in Part VI., appear ‘The Man with the Sword’ of 
Frans Hals ; Gainsborough’'s ‘ Miss Haverfield, from 
the Wallace Collection; and a ‘ Féte Champétre’ 
of Watteau, from the National Gallery of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, the last a superb specimen of the great 
eighteenth-century master. 

From the Prado, Madrid, comes Titian’s equestrian 
portrait of Charles V., oneof the world'sgreat master- 
pieces, which, however, has had to undergo restora- 
tien. Included with it in Part VIL. are ‘ The Cannon 
Shot’ of Willem van de Velde the younger (Rijks 


Museum, Amsterdam), Mabuse’s ‘ Adoration of 
the Magi’ (Lord Carlisle’s collection), and Rubens’s 
‘Albert and Nicholas Rubens’ (Prince Liechten- 
stein). The Hermitage Gallery, St. Petersburg, 
supplies Rembrandt’s ‘ Portrait of a Polish Noble’ 
(Part VILL), and the Berlin Museum ‘ The Duet’ 
of Gerard Terborch and ‘ The Vision of St. Anthony 
of Padua’ of Murillo. Morland's ‘ At the Door of 
the Dolphin’ is from a picture in the possession of 
Mr. Arthur Sanderson. ‘The Artist in his Studio,’ 
by Vermeer, in Part 1X., comes from a private collec- 
tion in Vienna, and Carpaccio’s ‘St. Ursula's Dream ’ 
from the Accademia, Venice. The Haarlem Museum 
supplies a remarkable specimen of Jan de Bray, 
and the Prado, Madrid, the equestrian portrait by 
Velasquez of the Infante Don Balthazar Carlos, 
originally in the royal palace of Buen Retiro. These 
various works, constituting a collection in them- 
selves, are all produced in a style which has never 
been surpassed—never, indeed, in its line equalled. 
It will be satisfactory to many subscribers to learn 
that a specially designed frame, called the Great 
Masters’ frame, which will present a continuous 
change of pictures, is issued by the publisher, with 
hinged ond dust-proof back. This meets the only 
difticulty that confronts the possessor, that of ex- 
hibiting them in a convenient form without running 
the risk of damage. With the utmost care there 
is always some danger of designs of the dimensions 
of those supplied undergoing injury. <A_ strong 
binding, even, scarcely meets the difficulty, as 
would necessarily be required. 


Hicrurgia Anglicana. Edited by Vernon Staley. 

Part IL. (De La More Press.) 

Tue second part of the new edition of this litur- 
gical work, now issued with revisions and con- 
siderable enlargements by Provost Staley, will have 
more interest than the first for the antiquarian 
and general reader, inasmuch as it treats of sundry 
church customs, which border on the region of 
popular antiquities and folk-lore. Processions, 
postures of worship, funeral customs, and church 
decorations are among the subjects which are 
illustrated by a muitiineions gatherin of quota- 
tions from old authors, whether friendly or (more 
generally) hostile to the observances discussed. 
More than half the extracts are additional matter 
now provided by the editor, and even these might 
be indefinitely increased by further research. 

It appears from the churchwardens’ accounts 
here cited that incense, when used in churches in 
post-Reformation times, was almost always for the 
purpose of fumigation and disinfecting, or, as the 
phrase went, ‘“‘to air the chapel.” It is significant 
that it was frequently employed at funerals and in 
times of pestilence. The materials used for the 
purpose of censing were curiously miscellaneous, 
juniper, pack-thread (!), and tobacco among the 
number. Thus at Houghton le Spring, 1636, the 
churchwardens paid “For picke and tare [pitch 
and tar] to smoke the church, 1s.” (p. 178); and at 
Loughborough, 1644, “ for dressing the church after 
the souldiers and for frankincense to sweeten it, 
2s. 4d.” (p. 180). A little later Dr. Sherlock “‘ found 
such an insufferable stench in the church from the 
dogs and swine that had frequented it that he was 
obliged to order frankincense to be burned the day 
before the solemnity that his congregation might not 
be discomposed by such an unexpected nuisance” 
(p..181) ; but his sanitary zeal only won for him the 
title of Papist. The editor points out that even 
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in the Roman Church “the so-called ‘liturgical 
use’ of incense was unknown until the tenth cen- 
tury.” 

The book is very carefully and handsomely 
printed ; but we wonder what meaning Mr. Staley 
attaches to the words “‘ringing the bells’ anker, as 
though there had been a scare-tire” (p. 267), which 
he quotes from Gurton’s ‘ History of the Church of 
Peterborough.’ Whoever is responsible for it, this 
is an obvious misprint for “‘ ringing the bells auke,”’ 
or aukert (awkward), the old phrase for = 
them backwards, or in the wrong direction, which 
is still used in East Anglia when an alarm of fire is 
given. 


History or THe Britisn Army,’ by Col. 
EK. M. Lloyd, in the Quarterly Review for January, 
is an important paper writtea on modern lines, but 
perhaps not sufficiently detailed as to the earlier 
centuries, for when all is allowed for the develop- 
ments of modern days it will be admitted, we 
imagine, by any one conversant with the facts that 
the army of this country differs in origin and his- 
tory from that of continental states in being a far 
more direct growth from the levies of the Middle 
Ages. The standing army is an institution of rela- 
tively modern date; but we cannot point to any 
yeriod when our military force was a new thing. 
t is stated on very high authority that during the 
Caroline civil war the number of men on each side 
was from sixty to seventy thousand, and this is 
thought to have been about three per cent. of the 
population. It is difficult to accept so high an 
estimate. There are no trustworthy data on which 
to base a calculation of the population of England 
between the years 1642 and 1660. Our own opinion 
is that it has been usually greatly underrated. We 
admit, of course, that the cities and large towns 
were much smaller than they are now, though they 
were for the most part densely crowded, but the 
villages, so far as we can ascertain, had in many 
cases a larger population than they have at present. 
Mr. W. C. D. Whetham’s article on ‘ Matter and 
Electricity’ is striking. It would have perturbed 
not a little the minds of the few who were wont to 
speculate on the ultimate nature of things but a 
few yearsago. What, for example, would our grand- 
fathers have thought of a passage like this? ‘* Mass, 
or inertia, is the most constant and permanent 
characteristic of matter; and having ex- 
plained mass as due to electricity in motion, the 
»yhysicist may well ask the metaphysical question, 

as matter any objective reality? may not its very 
essence be but a form of disembodied energy?” 
The people who blundered so strenuously over 
Berkeley's teaching regarding substance,” going 
so far as to call in question his honesty, or even 
his sanity, would have been not a little furious at 
suggestions such as this. They would have said 
that words were used in senses which conveyed no 
meaning whatever to the normal understanding, if, 
indeed, they had been content to restrain them- 
selves from Bmw Fs forth into mere ignorant vitu- 
peration. The Rev. M. Kaufmann’s ‘ Que scais-je’ 
is an admirable account of the influence which 
Montaigne has exercised over the centuries which 
have succeeded him. It has, we are sure, been far 
greater than is generally understood. Many men 
who have never read a word of his writings, either 
in the original or our own vernacular, have had 


their minds inxpressed by ideas which he was the 
first to make popular. In 


the turbulent days in 


which Montaigne flourished—and, so far as we can 
see, lived a ful and contented life—it is not 
a little surprising that he did not suffer in person 
or estate for the latitude of his opinions. We do 
not believe he was consciously a timeserver, and 
he assuredly had no sympathy whatever with the 
violent thoughts and actions of the Calvinists ; 
but, on the other hand, even without readin 
between the lines, we may conclude that he had 
but little sympathy with the established forms of 
belief, though it is probable that he preferred the 
old methods of worship to anything which the men 
of reforming zeal were likely to introduce as a 
substitute for them. He was a child of the Renais- 
sance ; indeed, one of the most distinguished orna- 
ments of its later period; but that great revival 
of knowledge did not produce in him violence of 
speech or action. At a time when most men, 
whether of the old way of thinking or the new, 
could see nothing be Bane Fo smoke of the pit over- 
clouding the camp of their enemies, he had realized 
the virtue of tolerance; not, indeed, worked out 
on logical principles, but the result of much the 
same processes of thought as delight us in More’s 
‘Utopia.’ We have in ‘The Latest Lights on the 
Homeric Question’ a well-considered study of a 
very old subject. We cannot accept all the writer's 
criticisms. We think, however, that the portion 
devoted to the ‘Odyssey’ is just, and nearly always 
accurate. We cannot say so much for the earlier 
pages, in which the genesis—or perhaps we should 
say the growth—of the ‘Iliad’ is treated. The 
notion that Homer may have ‘‘ composed variations 
on his own theme” is, we believe, contrary to the 
manner in which poetry, alike early and medizval, 
has been produced. ‘ The Metric System of Weights 
and Measures,’ ‘ Some Tendencies of Modern Sport,’ 
and ‘ Mr. Creevey and his Contemporaries’ are well 
worth reading. 


WE regret to hear of the death of Carr. THoRNE 
GEORGE, whose contributions have been pleasantly 
conspicuous during recent volumes. We are with- 
out biographical particulars. 


Mr. Joun S. FARMER issues a first list of plays 
intended to fill up the gaps in our collected editions 
of Tudor dramatists, which he proposes to print by 
subscription should adequate support be accorded. 
The scheme has long commended itself to us and 
been advocated by us. Twelve volumes in all, the 
first of which will deal with John Heywood, are 
projected. Should these be successful, a second 
series will follow. Particulars | be obtained 
through booksellers or from the Early English 
Drama Society, 18, Bury Street, W.C. 

UnpER the direction of the Royal Society of 
Literature Mr. Henry Frowde is about to publish 
two interesting works. One is the ‘Chronicles of 
Adam of Usk,’ edited, with a translation and notes, 
by Sir E. Maunde Thompson. This contains the 
complete chronicle from 1377 to 1421. The unique 
British Museum MS., from which the same editor 
prepared an edition in 1876, was imperfect, ending 
with the year 1404 and lacking the concluding 

uire; and this was recently found among the 

uke of Rutland’s papers at Belvoir Castle. The 
other book is ‘Queen Elizabeth and the Levant 
Company,’ the history of a diplomatic and litera 
episode of the establishment of our trade wit 
Turkey, edited by the Rev. H. G. Rosedale, D.D., 
with many facsimile illustrations. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (FEBRUARY). 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 
21,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 

OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


LEIGHTON’S 
CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 
OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 


SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 
Part VI., a N—Q, with about 150 Illustrations, 
ice 2s. (nearly ready). 
Part I., cutatites A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
‘Part II., C, with 220 Illustrations, price 3s. 
Parts I1I.—V., D-M, with 380 Illustrations in Facsimile, 
price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


A. MAURICE & CO,, 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers and 
Printsellers, 
23, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES of Fine Books 
and Engravings post free on application. 
The following just. published :—Nos. 138 and 140, New 

Series. Finely ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, a many 

Mezzotints, LONDON ENGRAVINGS, SPO G, &c. 

Nos. 139-143, EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 

Books in fine Bindings, FRENCH MEMOIRS, DRAMA, 

TRAVELS, and many out-of-the-way items. 


BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH, 
From a Library to a Single Volume. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 


Dealer in Ancient and Modern Bocks. 


NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY, 
Containing a Selection of Books from the Strawberry Hill, 
elmscott, and other famous Presses. 
RARE FIRST EDITIONS OF THE WRITINGS OF LAMB, 
SHELLEY, BYRON, WOKDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, and other 
Esteemed Writers. 


FIRST COLLECTED EDITIONS OF BEN JONSON'S WORKS, 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER'’S WORKS, and other Early English 
Authors. 

Caratocus Fare ro Cotiecrors. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
77, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


NOW READY, gratis and post free, 


A CATALOGUE 


OF AN INTERESTING ASSEMBLAGE OF 
SECOND-HAND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


Gathered from many sources, and representing many 
Schools of Thought (see pp. 2-30): those specifically Roman 
Catholic being collected upon pp. 31 to 49, wherein will be 
found many important English Books printed abroad, with 
other rarities of Historical and Antiquarian interest: the 
whole being supplemented by a short List of New Books at 
Reduced Prices (occupying pp. 50 to 52), and now offered 
for Cash, at the reasonable price affixed to each item, by 


CHARLES HIGHAM, 


CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVED 
PORTRAITS, 
THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL, 


Including famous Actors and Actresses, Dancers, Musical 
Celebrities, Composers, Singers, &c., in 
MEZZOTINT, STIPPLE, AND LINE. 


ON SALE AT 


E. PARSONS & SONS’, 


45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 
Sent post free on application only. 


Customers please note that - Catalogue will only be 
sent to those who APPLY for same 


27a, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


43, Bridge Street, Manchester. 


THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION :— 


SPORTING BOOKS. 

MILITARY LITERATURE. 
BOOKS of the “ SIXTIES.” 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


Established 1848. 


RARITIES in SCOTTISH and 
OTHER LITERATURE. 
CATALOGUES 
issued regularly and sent free on application. 


ALEX. W. MACPHAIL, 
33, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Scottish Topography—The Highlands 
—Jacobite Literature—Prints, &c. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, BOOKSELLER, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W., 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING BOOKS :— 
HISTORY OF BURLEY ON THE HILL (RUTLAND). 
From Saxon Times to the Present Day. 


By PEARL FINCH. 


Portraits, Plans, Views, Reproductions of Old Silver, China, &c. 
1901. 15s. 


2 vols, 4to, parchment. 
Only 200 Copies privately printed, 
Vol, I. Early and Manorial History—The Building of the Present House, 1664-1700—History of the 


various Owners. 
Vol. II. Catalogue of Pictures, China, MSS., Miniatures, &c., with Extracts from Accounts, 


THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 
PUBLICATIONS. 


JOURNAL (Old Series), 50 vols. and 5 Indices in 52 vols. 1830-80. 
PROCEEDINGS, 1855-78, 22 vols. 
PROCEEDINGS (New Series), 1879-92, 14 vols. 
JOURNAL aud PROCEEDINGS (combined, 1893 to 1903, 22 vols.) 
SUPPLEMENTARY PAPERS: Baber's Western China, Bibliographies, &c., 4 vols. 1882-90, 
LIBRARY CATALOGUE: Burton's Translations on Cazembe, Arctic Papers, in all 117 vols. clean in 
cloth. £27 10s. 

A record of the explorations and researches of famous British travellers during the last eighty 

years. The collection of maps and diagrams exceeds 1,000 in number. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Third Edition. 
Edited by T. B. SYME. 
COMPLETE SET, WITH THE SUPPLEMENT. 
Nearly 2,000 Coloured Plates, 13 vols. royal 8vo, half-morocco. 
Best edition of the standard work on British Botany. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, BOOKSELLER, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W., 
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